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From “ Good Health.” 
Digestion. 
(Continued from page 195.) 


Under the action of boiling water, the en- 
welopes of these corpuscles burst, and their 
contents become a sort of fluid. Every one 
nows that fresh, unboiled starch, such as 
exists in arrowroot, stirred up with cold water, 
forms a milky fluid, from which, when it is 
Left to rest, the starch settles down. The 
milkiness is due to the little starch corpuscles 
weflecting light. When the arrowroot is boiled, 
iit becomes clear and transparent, because 
‘then the corpuscles burst, and their contents 
‘become a sort of fluid,—a sort of fluid, but not 
fa perfect fluid. That stickiness which is the 
great characteristic of boiled starch, and one 
of its most useful properties, is just an evi- 
‘dence that the material of the starch corpus- 
‘cle has not been completely dissolved,—has 
mot been converted into a perfect fluid, capa- 
ible, like other fluids, of passing through the 
walls of the alimentary canal into the blood. 
-. Unboiled starch, therefore, would, if let 
‘alone in the alimentary canal, be of no use as 
food,—the corpuscles could not pass into the 
body. Nor would simple boiled starch be 
‘much better, because of its not being a perfect 
fluid. The destruction of the corpuscles as 
corpuscles we bring about by the art of cook- 
‘ing, and they who neglect this preparatory 
digestion, and eat large quantities of uncooked 
starch in the form of half-cooked potatoes and 
‘raw vegetables, suffer for it by not digesting 
half of what they eat. 

But boiled starch (and unboiled starch too, 
though much more slowly, and with much 
greater labor) is converted almost instantane- 
ously into a perfect fluid by the action of 
saliva. Any one can satisfy himself of this, 
‘by taking a mouthful of the thickest possible 
-arrowroot. After rolling it once or twice 
-yound the mouth, it will at once be felt that 
it has become perfectly thin and limpid. This 
-eannot be due to the mere warmth of the 
body, as arrowroot is thickened or “ made,” 
as is said, by means of heat. An absolute 
change has taken place in it,—it is no longer 
starch, but sugar, and it is because it has be- 
come a mere solution of sugar that it is so 
thin and limpid. Saliva rapidly changes 
starch into sugar, and sugar is pre-eminently 


a soluble body, passing with the greatest ease 
from the alimentary canal into the blood. 

There can be no doubt, that unless we eat 
with more than American rapidity, a great 
deal of the starch we consume is converted 
into sugar,—is digested, in fact, before it 
leaves the mouth, and is therefore ready to 
be absorbed, as it is said,—that is, to pass 
from the court-yard into the inner chambers 
of the inn without any further change. 

So far as we know, the food suffers no other 
treatment in the mouth than the kinds we 
have spoken of, and we will therefore next 
proceed to consider the changes which take 
place in the stomach. 

We may roughly indicate the position of 
the stomach in the body by saying that while 
the broad’ end lies underneath the left-hand 
waistcoat pocket, the narrow end stretches in 
the middle line beneath the lower end of the 
breast-bone, in the region popularly called the 
pit of the stomach. 

It will not escape notice that the food in 
passing down from the mouth by the csopha- 
gus or gullet would fall upon the lower sur- 
face of the stomach. [If left entirely to the 
force of its own gravity, the food would have 
a tendency to remain and gather together in 
a heap there instead of passing ou tothe 
further portions of the alimentary canal. In 
order to prevent this, and at the same time to 
produce other salutary effects, the stomach is 
gifted with a remarkable structure. Its gen- 
eral form is that of an elongated sac with two 
openings, but it is essentially a double sac,— 
is made up of an outer sac lined by an inner 
sac. The outer sac is a muscular sac, and has 
a mechanical duty to perform; the inner sac 
is‘a glandular sac, and its office is a chemical 
one. Both sacs are joined loosely together ; 
and there is yet a third sac,—a sort of smooth 
coat covering the muscular one; but this is 
really an internal skin, and bears about the 
same relation to the muscular walls of the 
stomach as our skin properly so called does 
to the muscles of our limbs and body ; and we 
need not pay much attention to it. 

The muscular sac is composed of a number 
of muscular fibres, not exactly identical with 
the muscular fibres which make up the mass 
of the flesh of our bodies either in structure 
or function, but still similar to them. These 
fibres are arranged in bands and _ layers, 
which pass over the stomach in various direc- 
tions. Like all muscular fibres, they have 
the power of shortening or contracting from 
time to time ; and they shorten or contract, 
not, like the muscles of the limbs, sharply and 
spasmodically, but slowly and deliberately. 


movement takes place in an orderly fashion, 
and the food courses regularly round and 
round the stomach. In fact, the mechanical 
sac churns the food within it. 

While the food is thus being continually 
moved about, it is at the same time subjected 
to the action of the chemical sac. This is, as 
we have said, a glandular sac. It is of some 
thickness, and is made of little glands bound 
up together with that stringy fibrous packing 
material which is found in all parts of the 
body, and which anatomists call connective 
tissue. 

If we were to imagine many gross of small 
india-rubber phials all placed side by side, and 
bound together with hay or straw into a great 
mat, and the mat rolled up into a sac, with 
all the mouths of the phials turned inwards, 
we should have a large and coarse, but toler- 
ably fair image of the glandular coat of the 
stomach. Hach phial would then represent 
one of the glands of this coat, one of the gas- 
tric or peptic glands, as they are called. Hach . 
gland, however, is not always a simple tube, 
but is often branched at the bottom end, and 
all of them are lined, except just at their 
mouths, with large rounded bodies, which not 
unfrequently almost choke up their cavity. 

The rounded magses, or cells as they are 
called, in the interior of each gland, form the 
really active part of the apparatus. Each 
cell is a little laboratory, which concocts out 
of the material brought to it or near it by the 
blood a certain potent, biting fluid, and is 
hence called a peptic or digestive cell. Hach 
cell is born at the bottom of the tube, and in 
process of time travels upwards towards the 
mouth. When it reaches the mouth, it bursts 
and pours into the stomach the fluid it has 
elaborated, or perhaps may give it out with- 
out bursting, while it is still within its tube. 

In those cases in which it has been possible 
to look in upon the stomach while at work 
(as in the famous case of the Canadian who 
received a wound in the side, penetrating the 
stomach, which never thoroughly healed, and 
thus left a hole from the outside into that 
organ,) and where the orifices of the tiny 
glands (for, though we have compared them 
to bottles, they are exceedingly small) appear 
like little dots, tears were seen to start at the 
mouths of the glands, gather into drops, and 
finally trickle down into the lowest part of 
thestomach. The stomach, as it were, weeps; 
and indeed the weeping of tears is just such 
another effect of glandular activity,—only or- 
dinary tears form a mild and, chemically 
speaking, impotent fluid, while the fluid which 
the tears of the stomach form,—the gastric 


Their action might be imitated by slowly |juice, as itis called,—is a sharp piercing water 


squeezing 


a bladder or india-rubber ball half|of excessive chemical power. 


It is, by the 


filled with water, gradually tightening and|solvent action of this gastric juice, very mate- 
relaxing the grasp while the hand is shifted|rially assisted by the churning action of the 


from one part of the bladder to another. 


effect of this would be to cause a movement/ changes which make up 


The|muscular coat, that the food suffers those 


what is called gastric 


of the contents of the bladder. By help of| digestion. 


the particular arrangement of the fibres, this 


We have spoken of the gastric juice (which, 
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when obtained in a pure state, is a clear or 
nearly clear watery-looking fluid, often, how- 
ever, mixed with thick viscid mucus) as a 
sharp fluid. It is not only sharp and some- 
what bitter to the taste, but also most dis- 
tinctly acid, and in this point differs most de- 
cidedly from saliva. Its action, too, is very 
different from that of saliva. We have seen 
that saliva dissolves starch; gastric juice not 
only has no action on starch, but actually 
prevents saliva from so acting, so that the 
change of starch into sugar, which began in 
the mouth, is arrested as soon as the food 
reaches the stomach. 

But gastric juice has an intense effect on 
other elements of food, against which saliva 
is powerless. Every joint of meat ismade up 
of fat, bone, gristle, and the material which 
forms the great mass of the meat or flesh pro- 
perly so called. Now this meaty material is 
met with under the names of nitrogenous or 
albuminoid or proteid substances, not only in 
meat and eggs, and other articles of animal 
food, but also in almost all vegetable foods. 
The gluten of wheat is such a substance. 
Potatoes, rice, and greens all contain some of 
it. The curd of milk is a proteid body, so is 
the basis of cheese; some of it even clings to 
butter. In fact, in nearly every article of 
food, certainly in every meal, it is a prime 


factor. 
(To be concluded.) 


From “The British Friend.” 
Language, Xe, 

Dear Friend,—It may not be an unsuitable 
time to remind thy readers of what George 
Fox says in his Journal respecting his adopt- 
ing what we in this day are accustomed to 
term “the plain language.” He was led to 
adopt it from what he believed to be a divine 
requiring, saying, “ When the Lord sent me 
forth into the world, He forbade me to ‘put 
off my hat’ to any, high or low; and I was 
required to Thee and Thou all men and wo- 
men, without any respect to rich or poor, 
great or small.” 

Now, this was what I should have expected 
from a man so given to truth and faithfulness. 
And how consistent this was with propriety 
in every way. It was the language used by 
our Lord and his apostles—it is correct—it is 
grammatical. It is very instructive and in- 
teresting, to read in G. F.’s Journal the ac- 
count he gives how that godliness was proved 
by the consistent early Friends to be. profit- 
able for all things. At the first convincement, 
when these could not feel it right to put off 
their hats to people, or say you to a single 
person, but thou and thee ; and when they had 
to avoid going into the fashions and customs 
of the world in other respects, many of them 
that were tradesmen, lost their customers at 
first. But afterwards, when people came to 
have experience of Friends’ honesty and faith- 
fulness, and found that their yea was yea, and 
their nay was nay, their lives and conversa- 
tion did preach, and reached to the witness of 
God in the people. Then things altered so, 
that the inquiry was, “ Where was a draper, 
or shop-keeper, or tailor, or shoemaker, or any 
other tradesman, that was a Quaker?” for 
they were anxious to deal with him, seeing 
they could confide in him. 

Were this departure from the correct lan- 
guage by multitudes within our pale in the 
present day, with other similar deviations, 
accompanied by a manifestation of increased 
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spirituality, or greater devotedness to affec- 
tion on things above, there would still be 
cause of regret. But as such accompaniment 
is scarcely, if at all, discernible, there is too 
good ground for coming to the conclusion, 
that it is to avoid in part taking up the daily 
cross that the deviations exist. I can believe 
that those of our members who in days that 
are past were consistent in the things I have 
been alluding to, and who have now adopted 
the practice so prevalent, may have struggled 
perhaps for some time against something in 
themselves which warned them against de- 
parting from the simplicity and the correct- 
ness which had at one time distinguished 
them, Perhaps it was clearly made known 
to them that in these matters they were not 
to be conformed to this world; and had they 
kept near to this intimation in their own 
minds, and not given way to the reasoner, or 
to the example of others, they might still 
have been valuable standard-bearers in regard 
to what is despised by too many as a little 
thing. It is a serious matter to be departing 
from the upholding of a testimony that may 
be required of us. Indeed it is well known 
that many in no way connected with Friends 
look upon the changes of which I have been 
writing as a proof of a retrogade course. In 
conclusion, while I am anxious that all luke- 
warmness, or resting in an outward form 
however correct, should be superseded by true 
vital activity, lam decidedly opposed to the 
discarding of anything, however little in itself, 
which is essential to the formation of the 
thoroughly consistent christian character. 
The minor testimonies which our profession 
as Friends calls upon us to bear, such as relate 
to language and attire, may be compared to 
the mint, anise, and cumin, which were little 
things in the Jewish law. The paying tithes 
of these, however, was not condemned by 
Christ; he simply told the Jews that their 
attention to this duty was not to excuse ne- 
glect of the weightier matters of the law— 
these, it was their imperative duty to do—but 
the others were not to be left undone. 


Thy friend, Z. 


For “The Friend.” 
Peking, 
(Concluded from page 194.) 

Turning our faces southward, we see the 
Meridian Avenue emerging from the gateway 
beneath us, and on its southerly course divid- 
ing the Chinese town into two equal parts. 
For the distance of a mile or so this broad 
street is bordered on either side by the prin- 
cipal shops and market places of the city. 
Beyond these, entering a large open space, it 
passes between two great enclosures, one con- 
taining the temple of Agriculture, the other 
the altar to Heaven. Conspicuous above the 
trees, and over all the city, rises the triple 
roof of the temple of Heaven. This beautiful 
structure is very impressive, not less from the 
uniqueness of its form, than from the fact that 
it is the centre of the state worship of an em- 
pire including a third of the human race; a 
worship which, though now dead to the hearts 
of the people, and of the sovereign, dates from 
the gray time of antiquity, and has ever been 
the channel through which the monarch has 
tendered to Heaven, of which he is the Son, 


the expression of that obedience which he 
exacts from the people who are his children, 

The circular tent-like roofs of this temple 
are covered with glazed tiles of the deepest 


azure, and surmounted with a golden ball. 
The rays of the afternoon sun, falling on this 
brilliant surface, produces a rich purple sheen, 
a beautiful play of light, the sight of which 
was in itself a sufficient inducement for the 
daily walk upon the wall. 

But the sun is just going down behind the 
ragged peaks of the west, the wall is darkened 
for half a mile by the lengthening shadow of © 
the tower above us, and the flood of golden 
light is leaving the yellow roofs of the im- 

erial palaces. 7 * ¥ te 

The Meridian Avenue in the Chinese city 
is paved with granite blocks, which have be- 
come smooth and rounded, and filled with 
ruts through the long wear of cart wheels. 


On either side are the shops and booths which 
form the chief market place of Peking. During 
the winter months, this city has no rival in 
the world in the abundance and variety of 
the game and domestic meat with which the 
market is stocked. Being near Mongolia, it 


receives large quantities of good beef, and of 
the broad tailed and common sheep. During 
the winter, long camel trains are constantly 
arriving, loaded with antelopes, two or three 
kinds of deer, wild boars and wild ducks. 
Bass, sturgeon, and blue fish are brought from 
Manchuria, while the surrounding country 
furnishes an abundance of pheasants, part- 
ridges and snipe. As the thermometer stands 
low during the whole winter, these things can 
be easily preserved for months. The variety 
of vegetables and fruits is also very respect- 


able, and foreigners have no cause to com- 
plain either of the character or cost of food in 
this part of China. 

A ride of a mile or more brings us to a 
marble bridge, over which the Meridian Av- 
enue crosses a creek to enter the open plain 
between the temples of Heaven and of Agri- 
culture. Here leaving the avenue we can 
canter over the turf to a gateway in the en- 
closure sacred to Heaven. Strictly speaking, 
no one is allowed to enter these precincts ; 
but foreigners having done so immediate] 
after the surrender -of Peking, established a 
precedent, which, with the aid of a small fee, 
continues to them the privilege. The outer 
wall is some three or four miles in cireum- 
ference. Within this a broad belt of groves 
and lawns, with shaded avenues, surrounds 
an inner wall. Atthe gate of this inner en- 
closure we leave our horses and proceed on 
foot. On either side the avenue is bordered 
by a park, with clusters of fine trees scattered 
over broad lawns. And now the great tem- 
ple rises before us. There high above the 
trees is the azure triple roof, brilliant as a 
sapphire in the sun light. The structure 
stands upon three terraced stages, each one 
ten feet high, respectively one hundred and 
twenty, ninety, and sixty feet in diameter. 
The form of these terraces is polygonal, and 
each is surrounded by a balustrade; on them 
stand many large and beautiful vases for 
burning incense. The whole is built of pure 
white marble, highly sculptured, and covered 
with bas-reliefs, representing the dragons and 
other animals of the early Chinese mythology. 
From each of the four points of the compass, 
the terraces are ascended by broad incline 
plains, constructed with massive and sculp- 
tured slabs of marble. Upon this really grand 
sub-structure stands the temple, a large cir- 
cular building, painted vermillion, and pierced 
with lofty windows.: These openings are cur- 
tained with rolling screens, made of rods of 
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‘blue glass, which shut out all view of the in- 
terior. Over the main entrance is a tablet 
inscribed with the name of Shangte, the Most 
“High Ruler. 
_ A broad causeway leading southward, and 
passing through an arched gateway in a high 
red building, and under several elaborate 
varches, connects the temple with the altar to 
‘Heaven. This, like the terraced substructure 
of the temple, is built of white marble, and 
thas also three terraced stages, the upper one 
of which, judging from memory, is more than 
‘a hundred feet in diameter. It is covered 
‘with richly sculptured figures of mythical 
animals, while the terraces are decorated with 
large incense vases of bronze, whose dark 
olor and graceful outlines stand in beautiful 
relief against the white marble back-ground. 

In the middle of the top platform three altars 

or small tripod tables are ranged in a line 

from east to west, while on one side a large 
iron basket seems intended for use in offering 
burnt sacrifices. On the south side stands a 

sacred gateway, also of white marble. 
There can be but one temple of Heaven, 

and the Emperor the High Priest—Son of 

Heaven—alone has the right to worship 

Shangte. 

I never entered this spot without being im- 
pressed.with a feeling akin to awe, or rather 
with the sentiment which ever attaches to 
the contemplation of those things which bear 
the stamp of great antiquity, and are hidden 
behind the veil of mystery. Under no other 
temple than the broad universe, this imposing 
altar—imposing in its simplicity—the only 
symbol of a religion which, unchanged by 
later corruptions, dates back far beyond the 

- dawn of any history—is erected to a deity, or 
erhaps it were more proper to say, to an 
idea which has never been personified in the 

Chinese mind, and still less represented to the 

senses.” 

The writer observes that the belief in a 
governing power in Heaven pervaded the 

- early writings of China. Shangte was spoken 
of as the controlling power of the universe— 
it is recorded that music was invented for the 
praise of Shangte. Rival claimants to the 

- throne appealed to Shangte. He is the arbiter 
of nations. He is both benevolent and capable 
of being moved to wrath. In the “Book of 
Odes” composed mostly from 800-1000 B.C., 
and in part much earlier, Shangte is spoken of 
as seated on a lofty throne, while the spirits 
of the good “ walk up and down on his right 
and left.” 

On the other side of the Meridian Avenue 
there is the temple of Agriculture, surrounded 
by extensive grounds. Here, in the spring, 
the Emperor performs the ceremony of plow- 
ing the ground with a golden plow—a cere- 
mony said to have been performed also by 
the Incas of Peru. 


: ; Selected. 

At school I sought the Lord, feeling his 
power in my heart, operating against the evil 
propensities of my nature; yet, to these cor- 
rupt inclinations, I many, many times gave 
way ; and for this I was brought under great 
condemnation, even as early as when nine 
years old, so that I bemoaned my condition, 
and begged and prayed for a better state, and 
a happier. I went on sinning and repenting 
for years, still my love for good books in- 
creased, and for good people. We had but 
few books, the Bible and one or two Journals 


of Friends, are all that I can recollect read- 
ing; and really I valued them as highly as 1 
was capable of doing in this, my childhood. 
When I grew to about thirteen years of age, 
I began to discern something about me or on 
my mind, like the heavenly anointing for the 
ministry ; for the Lord had revealed his word 
as a hammer, and had broken me in pieces, 
in my living experience, and I was contrited 
under a sense of power and love, saying even 
vocally, Lord make me a chosen vessel unto 
thee.—Sarah L. Grubb, 


The Cost of the Late War. 

We find, in the official report of the Special 
Commissioner of the Revenue, the following 
instructive detail :— 

The amount of outstanding national indebted- 
ness, March 7, 1861, was. $76,455,299.28 
During the four years of the war 

which terminated in April, 

1865, (April 1, 1861, to April 1, 

1865,) the actual receipts of 

the Treasury were as follows: 

From internal revenue, . . 314,337,317.01 
From customs, . 280,861,618.45 
From lands, 1,812,083.80 
From direct tax, 4,668,259.31 
From miscellaneous sources, . 74,120,413.37 
Total receipts, : $675,799,691.94 

The receipts of revenue from April 1, 1865, 
to June 30, 1869, inclusive, during which 
period the larger portion of the expenditures 
has been directly in consequence of the war, 
were as follows :— 


From internal revenue, $967,207,221.41 
From customs, 729,991,875.97 
From lands, 7,402,188.28 
From direct tax, . 9,017,217.30 
From miscellaneous sources, 194,949,122.13 


Total receipts, $1,908,567,625.09 
The amount of outstanding 

indebtedness, less cash and 

sinking fund in Treasury, 

June 30, 1869, was, . $2,489,002,480.58 
Deducting from this the 

amount of outstanding in- 

debtedness at the outbreak 

of the war ($76,455,299.28), 


we have, as the sum bor- 
rowed for war purposes, 
and not repaid out of the 


receipts above indicated, 2,412,547,181.30 


Making the total expendi- 
ture, loans and receipts, in 
eight and a quarter years 
of war and its effects, 

Deducting the amount which, 
but for the war, might be 
taken as the average ex+ 
penditure of the govern- 
ment during this period, 
say one hundred millions 
per annum, : 


4,996,914,498.33 


825,000,000.00 


Total, on account of war, to 

the Federal States, . $4,171,914,488.33 
Or nearly Four THousanp One HunpRED 
AND Srvenry-rwo Minnrons of dollars. 

Now that we are, once more, a united peo- 
ple, we should add to the above figures the 
estimates, as given by the Commissioner of 
the Revenue, of the cost of the war to the 
Confederate States: 


on war ac- 
$123,000,000 


Increase of State debts, 
count, ~ : é 
County, city and town indebt- 
edness increased on account 
of the war (estimated) 
Expenditures of States, coun- 
ties, cities and towns, on ac- 
count of the war, not repre- 
sented by funded debt (esti- 
mated) : : ani: 
Estimated loss to the loyal 
States from the diversion and 
suspension of industry, and 
the reduction of the Ameri- 
can marine and carrying trade 1,200,000,000 
Estimated direct expenditures 
and loss of property by the 
Confederate States by reason 
of the war,, ; és 2,700,000,000 
These estimates, which are believed to be 
moderate and reasonable, show an aggregate 
destruction of wealth, or diversion of industry, 
which would have produced wealth, in the 
United States since 1861, approximating 
NINE THOUSAND MILLIONS OF DOL- 
LARS—a sum nominally in excess of the en- 
tire increase of wealth as returned by the 
census, for the whole country, from 1850 to 
1860. 
Such figures speak volumes !—Peace Advo- 
cate. 


mainly 


200,000,000 


600,000,000 


Selected. 

Being himself called out of the fashion and 
follies of the world, John Barclay was led into 
deep exercise and trouble on account of the 
departures from simplicity in many respects 
observable amongst the members of our So- 
ciety. In a letter dated the 30th of Sixth 
month 1817, addressed to Thomas Shillitoe, 
he says: “Surely, I have thought if we were 
to cast out the crowd of opinions which have 
got’ the first place in our minds,—opinions 
founded or cherished by custom, example and 
education, in the good, and by vanity or some- 
thing worse, in the bad; and if we were coolly 
and calmly to listen to the silent dictates of 
best Wisdom, we should clearly see, that the 
holy principle we profess (to use the words 
of John Woolman) inevitably ‘leads those, 
who faithfully follow it, to apply all the gifts of 
Divine Providence to the purposes for which 
they were intended.’ I venture to say, we 
should then find a greater necessity laid upon 
us, to exercise self-denial in what we are apt to 
think Jitile matters, than is now often thought 
of; wé should have such a testimony to bear 
against superfluity, extravagance, ostentation, 
inconsistency, and the unreasonable use of 
those things which perish with the using, as 
we now profess to have, against the more 
flagrantly foolish customs and fashions of the 
world. Whatever some may think in regard 
to these things, I feel assured, that he, who 
in his outward appearance or behaviour bears 
any remnant of a testimony against the cus- 
toms and fashions of the world, ought to be 
ashamed of himself, if he belies his avowed 
sentiments, by a departure from simplicity 
in the furniture of his house, and way of 
living. Wilt thou excuse my saying a little 
more, dear friend, on so important a subject 
as this has long felt to me? I have been al- 
most ready to blush for some, at whose houses 
I have been, where pier-glasses with a pro- 
fusion of gilt carving and ornament about 
them; delicately papered rooms with rich 
borders; damask table-cloths, curiously work- 
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ed and figured extremely fine; expensive cut 
glass, and gay carpets of many colors, are 
neither spared nor scrupled at. Some indeed 
seem to be desirous of disguising and excus- 
ing their violation of the simplicity which 
their better feelings convince them they 
should practise, by saying, that this or. the 
other new or fashionable vanity is an im- 
provement on the old article,—that this gay 
and gaudy trumpery will wear and keep its 
color better than a plainer one,—that this 
precious bauble was given them by their re- 
lations. Thus are they endeavoring to satisfy 
the inquiries of those who love consistent 
plainness, and to silence that uneasy inmate, 
the unflattering witness, which is following 
them.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Association. 

Danville, Va., lst mo. 29, 1870. 
In answer to enquiry of my stock of Bibles, 
Testaments, &c., so great has been the call for 
these in every direction, that I have but few 
left of either kind. Many of the Freedmen 
going farther South, have been supplied with 
these from here. No book isso highly prized 
by them as the Bible. They will listen as 
attentively to hear it read at any time as to 
hear a novel story. The desire to read it is 
a great incentive with many to attend school 

that they may learn how to do so. 
AuFrreD H. Jones. 


Eve's Apple Trees.—The botanical curiosi- 
ties of the Island of Ceylon are replete with 
varied interest. The Right Honorable Sir 
Alexander Johnston, while inquiring into the 
history of the country, had drawings made of 
a great many of the trees, plants, and other 
vegetable productions, to which any religious, 
political, or moral interest was attached by 
the native Hindoos, Buddhists, Mohammed- 
ans, or early Christians. One of these is 
“the forbidden fruit, or Eve’s apple tree,” the 
Tabernemontana dichotoma of the “ Hortus 
Kewensis.” Its native name is diwikaduru, ka- 
duru signifying “forbidden,” and diwi “tigers.” 
The flower of this extraordinary production 
is said to emit a finescent. The color of the 
fruit, which hangs from the branches in a 
very peculiar and striking manner, is very 
beautiful, being orange on the outside, and a 
deep crimson within; the fruit itself present- 
ing the appearance of having had a piece bit- 
ten out it. The circumstance, together with 
the fact of its being a deadly poison, led the 
Mohammedans, on their first discovery of 
Ceylon—which they assigned as the site of 
Paradise—to represent it as the forbidden 
fruit of the garden of Eden; for although 
the finest and most tempting in appearance 
of any, it had been impressed—such was their 
idea—with the mark of Eve's having bitten 
it, to warn men from meddling with a sub- 
stance possessing such noxious properties. 
Its effects are so poisonous, that two European 
soldiers, shortly after the capture of Colombo, 
in 1795, being unaware of the nature of the 
fruit, were tempted by its appearance to taste 
it, and very soon sickened and died.—The 
World of Wonders. 


The religion of our Lord Jesus Christ, not 
only destroys the fear of death, but gives a 


full assurance, and a blessed foretaste of im-|cries to the Father of spirits for preservation. 


mortal happiness. 


Selected. 
THE GOLDEN SIDE, 


There is many a rest on the road of life, 
If we would only stop to take it ; 
And many a tone from the better land 
If the querulous heart would make it! 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the winter storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted ; 

For the bright blue sky will soon peep through, 
When the ominous clouds are rifted. 

There was never a night without a day, 
Or an evening without a morning ; 

And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is many a gem in the path of life, 
Which we pass in an idle pleasure, 

That is richer far than the jewelled crown, 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasure ; 


christian is a continual course of prayer: he 
prays continually. Now as the Father teacheth 
to pray, so he giveth desires or words, if he 
please, according to the present need. Some- 
times He gives but ability to sigh or groan; 
if He gives no more, he accepts that. Some- 
times He gives strong breathings and plenty 
of words to pour out the soul in before the 
Lord. But if aman should catch those words, 
and lay them up against another time, and 
offer them up to God in his own will, this. 
would be but will-worship and abomination. 
This I have known experimentally and have 
felt the wrath of God for it. That is prayer 
which comes fresh from the Spirit, and that 
is a true desire which the Spirit begets; but 
the affections and sparks of man’s kindling 
please not the Lord, nor do they conduce to 
the soul’s rest, but will end in the bed of sor- 


It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayer to heaven, 

Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 


Better to weave in the thread of life — 
A bright and golden filling, 
And to do God’s will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are ready and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate minute threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 
And then blame heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit, and grieve, and wonder. 


sr >__ 


Extraets on Prayer. 


True prayer is the breathing of the child to 
the Father, which begat it, from the sense of 
its wants, for the supply of those wants. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; so 
is every one that is born of the Spirit.” John 
iii. 8. God by the breath of his spirit, begets 
aman out of the spirit and likeness of this 
world, into his own image and likeness. He 
that is thus begotten, wants nourishment, 
wants divine warmth, the breasts of consola- 
tion, the clothing of the Spirit, the garment of 
salvation; wants the bread of life to feed on; 
wants the water of life to drink; wants 
strength against the enemy’s assaults; wis- 
dom against his snares and temptations; 
wants the arm of the Deliverer to preserve 
and carry on the work of redemption daily ; 
wants faith to deny the fleshly wisdom, that 
so he may trust and feel the virtue of the arm 
of the Deliverer; wants hope, patience, meek- 
ness, a clear guidance, an upright heart to 
follow after the Lord; yea, very many are 
the daily wants of that which is begotten by 
the breath of God in its state of weakness, 
until it be drawn up into the unity of the 
body, where the full communion with the life 
is felt, the heart satisfied, and the wants 
drowned. Now the breathing of this child 
to the Father from the sense of these wants 
for his supply, that is prayer; nay, though it 
be but a groan, or sigh, which cannot be ut- 
tered or expressed; yet that is prayer, true 
prayer, which hath an acceptance with the 
Lord, and receiveth a gracious answer from 
him. In watching daily to the Spirit, the 
child is kept sensible of the will of the Father, 
and in his light he sees the way wherein he 
is to walk; he sees also the enemy when he 
is coming, yea, and the snares he is privily 
laying, and he feels his own weakness to with- 
stand or escape: and in this sense his heart 


row. He that utters a word beyond the sense 
which God begets in his spirit, takes God’s 
name in vain, and provokes him to jealousy 
against his own soul. “God is in heaven, 
thou art on earth, therefore “let thy words 
be few.” The few words which the Spirit 
speaks, or the few still, soft, gentle breathings 
which the Spirit begets, are pleasing to God, 
and profitable to the soul; but the many 
words which maa’s wisdom affects, hurt the 
precious life, and thicken the vail of death 
over the soul, keeping that part alive which 
separates from God, which part must die ere 
the soul can live. 

Now if the prayer be in words, for there is 
a prayer without words, then it must be in 
those words which He pleaseth to give, from 
the sense which He kindleth, and not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, or would 
choose to use. And indeed in the true reli- 
gion and in every exercise of it, man’s wisdom 
is kept out, and nailed to the cross; by which 
means the immortal life is raised, and grows 
in the true disciple. So mark, prayer is wholly 
out of the will of the creature, wholly out of 
the time of the creature, wholly out of the 
power of the creature, in the spirit of the 
Father, who is the fountain of life, and giveth 
forth breathings of life to his child at his 
pleasure. 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Desert of the Papagoria. 
(Concluded from page 197.) 

Beneath the soft green exterior, the body 
of the shaft is askeleton of poles, finger thick, 
as long as the plant, and irregularly connect- 
ed together into the form of fasces. These 
poles, taken from dead trunks, furnish, with 
the exception of the bow and arrow, the only 
means of reaching the fruit. 

So strongly do these cacti resemble Gre- 
cian columns, that one is almost tempted to 
look for fallen Corinthian capitals and ruined 
temples. It is a curious coincidence that the 
natural object, which is best suited to furnish 
the prototypes of the fluted Grecian column 
and the Roman fasces, should belong to an 
order of plants not represented in the east- 
ern continent, and to a species restricted to a 
small area in the immense deserts of the New 
World. 

In the author’s subsequent journey from 
Caborca, in Sonora, to San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, he was obliged to pass through the 
arid region lying to the north and east of the 
Gulf of California. The following extracts 


And thus watching to the Spirit, the life of a 


from his narrative give a vivid picture of the 
miseries and horrors of travelling in the hea 


\if summer, through this most unattractive 
jountry. 

He says: In a few days we approached the 
vyorst part of the desert, the watering places 
yecame more separated and the supply small- 
|r. Our route lay.over broad gravelly plains, 
searing only cacti, with here and there the 
,gafless palo-verde tree, and the never failing 
\grease-wood bush. In the distance, on either 
‘ide, arise high granite mountains, to which 
he eye turns in vain for relief; they are 
‘narren and dazzling masses of rock. Night 
brought only parching winds, while during 
‘he day we sought in vain for shelter from 
che fierce sun-rays. The thermometer ranged 
iby day, between 118 and 126 degrees in the 
shade, rising. to 160 degrees in the sun. On 
hese vast deserts the sluggish rattlesnake 
ymeets the traveller at every turn; the most 
oowerful inhabitant, his sway is undisputed 
oy the scorpions and lizards, on which he 
“feeds. The routes over these wastes are 
marked by countless skeletons of cattle, 
‘horses and sheep, and the traveller passes 
| ithousands of the carcasses of these animals, 
wholly preserved in the intensely dry air. 
Many of them, dead perhaps for years, had 
lbeen placed upright on their feet by previous 
| travellers. As we wound, in places, through 
| wroups of these mummies, they seemed senti- 
'mels guarding the valley of death. 
| With feelings of much anxiety, we encamp- 
ved on the border of the pleyas, a depressed 
}wegion, once probably a large lake, nowa 
surface of dried mud, crossed by ridges of 
| shifting sand. From that camp there lay 
| before us a continuous ride of nearly thirty 
thours, before we could hope to find the near- 
|est water on the Gila river, and it was not 
| probable that all our animals could bear up 
| under the fatigue and thirst. 
|. But during the night the sky was overcast 

with black clouds, and then came the first 
| rain that had fallen on the desert for more 
| than two years. Never was storm more 
| welcome; both we and our animals enjoyed 
| heartily its drenching torrent. Before day- 
break the sky had cleared, and with the 
rising sun began the heat of another day. A 
‘broad sheet of water, only a few inches deep, 
covered the pleyas for miles before us, and 
| banished from our minds all fear of suffering. 
| Across the centre of this great plain there 
‘stretches, from north to south, a mass of 
lava, about one mile wide and extending 
southward as far as the eye can reach. On 
| this lava wall there stands two parallel rows 


of extinct volcanic cones, 100 to 300 feet 

high, with craters. In crossing this remark- 

able remnant of recent volcanic action, I 

could look down the long and perfect vista of 

regular cones, till they faded away in the per- 
spective and behind the curvature of the 
earth. : 

On the second day after the rain, the water 
had almost everywhere disappeared, having 
been evaporated by the heat and dryness of 
the air. x ne a 

A ride of one day from the Tinaji Alta, 
brought us to the Gila river, at one of the 
stations of the abandoned overland stage 
route. Here a piece cut from a newspaper, 
and fastened to the door of the house, first in- 

| formed us of the defeat of the North at Bull 

Run. Indeed, almost the last news we had 

received before this, from the Hast, was the 

firing on Fort Sumpter. 
Our route mow lay along the Gila river. 


THE FRIEND. 


Stopping in the afternoon, we sought relief 
from the heat by taking a bath in the stream ; 
but the water which we had found pleasant 
in the morning was now unpleasantly warm, 
the mercury sank from 117 deg. in the air, only 
to 100 deg., in the water, which was thus two 
degrees above blood heat. During the night 
we were travelling by the bright light of the 
full moon, when looking south, I saw a black 
wall rising like a mountain of darkness, and 
rapidly hiding-the sky as it moved steadily 
towards us. In a few minutes we were in 
intense obscurity, and in the heart of a sand- 
storm, which rendered all progress impossi- 
ble. Dismounting, we held the terrified ani- 
mals by the lassos, and sat down with our 
backs to the wind. We had repeatedly to 
rise to prevent being buried altogether by the 
deluge of sand. When the storm was over 
the moon had set, obliging us to unload our 
half buried animals, and camp for the night. 


Selected for “ The Friend” and for the times. 
“ An Exhortation,” &c., “The End of the Law is 
Obedience.” 

“Hear, O Israel! The Lord our God is one 
Lord, and thou shalt love” Him “with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might.” “And these words which I 
command thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart. And thoushalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up. And 
thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shalt be as frontlets between 
thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house, and on thy gates. * * 
Ye shall diligently keep the commandments 
of the Lord your God, and his testimonies, 
and his statutes, which he hath commanded 
thee. And thou shalt do that which is right 
and good in the sight of the Lord; that it 
may be well with thee. * * * Beware that 
thou forget not the Lord thy God in not 
keeping his commandments, and his judg- 
ments, and his statutes, lest when thou hast 
eaten and art full, and hast built goodly 
houses, and dwelt therein, and when thy 
herds and thy flocks multiply, and thy silver 
and thy gold is multiplied, and all that thou 
hast is multiplied, then thine heart be lifted 
up and thou forget the Lord thy God.” “ And 
thou say in thine heart my power, and the 
might of mine hand hath gotten me this 
wealth. But thou shalt remember the Lord 
thy God: for he itis that giveth thee power 
to get wealth, that he may establish his cov- 
enant.” NEA 

Germantown, 2d mo. 8th, 1870. 


The following incident is related of the late 
General O. M. Mitchell: While making some 
astronomical observations with a powerful 
telescope, he one evening brought into his 
vision some fine fruit trees, full seven miles 
from where his instrument was placed. In 
looking through his telescope he saw with 
perfect clearness some boys approach the 
trees, make their dispositions, and then pro- 
ceed to steal the fruit—the professor watch- 
ing every movement, and seeing each one of 
the actors with perfect distinctness. Mitchell 
used to tell this anecdote with much feeling, 
saying that while he watched the little thieves, 
who supposed they were unobserved, the 
words kept ringing in his ears, “Thou, God, 
seest me.” 
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For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Mahlon L, Lovett. 


(Concluded from page 198.) 


Mahlon L. Lovett’s gift as a minister ap- 
pears to have been acknowledged by his 
friends in the year 1847. In 1848 he visited 
most or all of the meetings of Friends in New 
Jersey. During this journey his mind was 
often under a degree of discouragement, and 
several of the meetings he attended or ap- 
pointed were held in silence. Yet Divine help 
appears to have been extended from time to 
time, to strengthen his drooping spirits. He 
commenced the visit at Trenton, of which he 
remarks, “Not getting relief, 1 was bowed 
very low, and earnestly besought my God to 
pardon my iniquities and remember my sins 
no more, and had cause to believe my petition 
was heard; yet I could not proceed on my 
contemplated journey for want of clearness.” 
Two weeks afterwards, on 6th of 2nd mo. 
1848, he again attended that meeting and was 
favored to labor closely and faithfully, to the 
relief of his mind. On the 9th, at Plainfield, 
after clearing himself in a satisfactory man- 
ner, he came away in peace as to that place, 
yet low and depressed in spirit. 10th. “At 
Rahway I had no service, but a very low dis- 
couraged time, much to the affliction of the 
creaturely part.” 13th. “ First-day morning, 
attended meeting at Shrewsbury, where is but 
avery small company ; and a hard but measur- 
ably satisfactory meeting, being favored with 
a little help to preach the word, blessed be 
His name, who is near from time to time for 
the help of His people.’ Near Squankum, 
rode 23 miles to visit E. G., “ We found her 
sick, but she made an effort and came to us 
in the room where we were sitting. Oh what 
a season of the condescending goodness of 
God; had a very tendering season, and left 
her in the care of the Shepherd of the sheep.” 
Of Barnegat, he remarks, “ May a remnant of 
the Lord’s people arise in these parts, and 
shake themselves from the filth of their gar- 
ments, saith my soul.” At that meeting, “I 
had much service, principally to the high pro- 
fessors of other societies, and came away 
satisfied with having been there. Blessed be 
the Lord for His unchangeable goodness.” 
16th. At Tuckerton the meeting “ proved to 
be silent, which was very trying to those who 
came to hear words.” 18th. ‘Had a meet- 
ing at Smithville (near Leed’s Point) attended 
by a number not in membership, had a low 
time, feeling of but little account in this 
world.” 20th. At Greenwich, “a fresh flood 
of discouragement entering, I waded heavily 
along; had a few words to say in much weak- 
ness.’ After visiting Salem and Woodstown, 
he came to Woodbury, where he says he “had 
a silent meeting very trying to the natural 
part, and no less so, I believe, to many Friends; 
but in His wisdom we are permitted to be 
tried.” 24th. “At Newtown meeting had a 
satisfactory time;” at Haddonfield, in the 
afternoon, “had a silent meeting, and through 
discouragement concluded to return home and 
try how we felt there.” 26th. “At home, 
but not satisfied, not feeling released; believed 
it best to return to accomplish the remain- 
der.” Having again set out to complete the 
service called for, he was at Cropwell meeting 
on Ist of 3d mo., “which was well attended, 
and after a season of much favor ended well.” 
From that time he continued his labors with 
varied feelings of comfort and discouragement, 
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THE FRIEND. 


a RSE ; : 


concluding the visit at Stony Brook on the 
15th. 

4th mo. 1849. At Select Yearly Meeting. 
“Our beloved friend, Hannah Rhoads, was 
liberated for religious service in Great Britain 
and Ireland, which I thought I felt to be of 
the right putting forth before attending the 
meeting, and to my humbling encouragement, 
many of the fathers and mothers in the church 
gave their free expression of unity therewith, 
hoping she might be preserved in the un- 
changeable Truth, and return to her family 
in peace, with the reward of the faithful.” 

In the year 1850, with James Moon as com- 
panion, he travelled through parts of the 
States of New York and Vermont. They 
first visited the meetings of Nine Partners’ 
Quarterly Meeting, at the conclusion of which 
service, Mahlon makes the acknowledgment, 
“hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” From 
thence they went within the limits of Le Ray 
Quarter, and 9th mo. 8th were at Western 
Meeting in the forenoon, where he “ was en- 
abled to declare some truths, though in a 
broken manner, and left the meeting some- 
what relieved.” In the afternoon they at- 
tended a meeting appointed at Lee. 9th mo. 
9th. ‘“ More*composed this morning, and after 
taking a walk along the creek, and in the 
wild, uncultivated land of this new country, 
felt my heart tendered and made alive to that, 
that removed all troubles and concern to be 
any where but where I was, or anything but 
what He who sent me out would have me to 
be.” 11th. At the Quarterly Meeting “I was 
favored to deliver a short testimony, and en- 
deavored to open the necessity of close atten- 
tion to the witness for Truth in our own 
hearts, to become truly qualified for service 
in the Lord’s house, and also the necessity of 
plainness of dress and address.” 

“13th. “The youth’s meeting was held to- 
day at 11 o'clock, which was attended by a 
number of those not in membership, and the 
Good Shepherd was there, and in the au- 
thority and power of Truth, I was enabled to 
declare the unmerited goodness of God. Our 
friend appeared in supplication, to which 
was added a sweet and lively testimony by 
our friend I. F., and my heart was comforted 
and relieved, and returned to [my lodgings] 
thankful for the favors of the day, blessed be 
His holy name who is ever worthy of all 
praises, glory and honor, both now and for- 
ever.” After attending some other meetings, 
he writes: “We took our departure from 
Friends of this Quarter, feeling my heart in a 
measure tendered with a sense of the brotherly 
feeling and kindness of my dear friends of 
these parts, expecting I might never meet 
them all again in mutability, thankful for the 
blessing of the Lord’s preservation during my 
stay.” 

To Ferrisburgh, whither their steps were 
next turned, they had to journey about 130 
miles through a thinly settled section of coun- 
try. Their first meeting was at Peru, where 
he says, “I was enabled to declare the truth 
of the Gospel with power, to the contriting of 
the opposers, and comfort of my own mind, 
but was soon upon leaving the meeting, en- 
veloped in the reboundings of darkness, to the 
great sorrow of my soul; wave follows wave, 
in succession quick they go.” They had 
meetings at Grand Isle, Farnham, Montpelier, 
Monkton, Starksborough and Lincoln, and 
were favored to reach home in safety, “being 
satisfied, I had been following Him, who had 


ealled for this little sacrifice of time, and who 
has shown Himself again to be a present help 
in every needful time.” 

In the year 1851 he again visited the meet- 
ings of Burlington, Shrewsbury and Rahway 
Quarters. In reference to this journey he 
says: “ Upon looking back at this little ser- 
vice, my heart has been made glad that I was 
enabled to accomplish it.” 

Of the last illness and closing scenes of our 
dear friend, the following account has been 
preserved : 

“Tn the 9th mo. 1853, he was taken ill of a 
fever, which ran its course in about two weeks. 
As the disease progressed he expressed that 
he had no desire to recover unless it might 
be for the sake of his wife and family. When 
it became manifest that the lamp of life was 
fast going out, his wife and children standing 
by his bed-side, and she being much distressed 
at the prospect of parting with him, and at 
the loss his family must sustain, said, what 
will become of these poor children when their 
father is taken from them ; he looked tenderly 
upon her and replied: ‘My dear, trust in the 
Lord, and he will be more than a father to 
thy fatherless children.’ On the evening of 
the 24th, and during the following night, he 
appeared to be in great distress of body, not 
sleeping any, yet he several times spoke of 
the mercy and goodness of the Shepherd of 
Israel ; at one time spoke of the deep concern 
he felt for himself and for others, repeating 
twice over that he felt for them as he did for 
his own soul, and expressed a concern lest the 
things of time should beguile some of us of 
our heavenly treasure and enjoyment. Harly 
in the morning of the 25th, his wife sitting by 
him, he asked if the children were up, and 
being informed that they were not, he re- 
quested that they might be called and brought 
in, which was done, and after a short pause 
he began to speak, adverting to the shortness 
and uncertainty of our time here, and how 
necessary it was for us to be found seeking a 
more enduring inheritance, incorruptible, that 
fadeth not away. He gave his children much 
counsel and encouragement, entreating them 
to choose the Lord for their portion, and the 
God of Jacob for the lot of their inheritance, 
assuring them that if they did, He would take 
care of them and guide them, though father- 
less, safely through this world of affliction. 
He warned them against following after the 
examples of the vain and ungodly, and ad- 
monished them to endeavor to example others 
in righteousness, that they might, through 
the condescending goodness and mercy of 
Israel’s Shepherd, be enabled to praise the 
Lord and joy in the God of their salvation, 
and if their father should be spared a little 
longer to them, they might be a comfort and 
strength one to another, and be enabled uni- 
tedly to praise the Lord, instead of hastening 
their parents with sorrow to the grave; and 
pressed it upon them to remember the care 
and counsel of their father; his concern and 
travail of soul for them had been great. He 
then petitioned that the Lord would look 
down with compassion upon him, and pass by 
his offences and remember his transgressions 
no more; and that He would remember the 
wife of his bosom, and bear her up, and sup- 
port her in her afflictions, and that He would 
extend his fatherly care toward his children, 
chastening them in his mercy and not in his 
wrath : his voice, that had been weak before, 
was strengthened to our admiration. And 


although at times he longed to depart, and 
again would feel willing to be spared a little 
longer for the sake of his family, yet his will 
would centre in resignation to the Divine will. 
His sufferings were at times very severe, but 
it is believed that no murniur escaped his lips, 
and that heavenly aid was extended for his 
support and consolation while passing through 
the valley and shadow of death. He quietly 
passed away on the evening of the 26th, 
leaving his friends the consoling assurance 
that his spirit has been gathered to its ever- 
lasting rest; in confirmation of which several 
public testimonies were handed forth.” 
For “The Friend.” 

The writer of, the essay read at the First- 
day School Conference, from which an ex- 
tract is made on page 192 of the present: vol- 
ume of “The Friend,” regrets that there 
should have been any misconception of his 
meaning in “reference to the Society of 
Friends.” In speaking of what the Society 
might be or become in the future, he said that 
two opposite visions (or imaginary pictures,) 
rose up before his mind, one of a dying tree, 
the other of a green and vigorous tree, Xe. 
Both were but visions, yet the latter of the 
two visions more nearly represents his idea 
of the Society of Friends, both in its intrinsic 
character and in its present condition, than the 
one from which extract is made in the col- 
umns of “The Friend.” 

[We give place to the above, as we desire 
not to spread any misconception of the wri- 
tér’s meaning. We certainly understood the 
“vision” of the dying tree, portrayed the 
writer’s view of the present condition of the 
Society, while the vigorous, flourishing one, 
was descriptive of the future of the Society 
under the renovating culture of the First-day 
Schools. ] 
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For “The Friend.” 
Moderatiou. 


The remarks on the extravagance and pro- 
fusion in the present mode of dressing, met 
with a response in many minds; and we 
trust the living members in our Society, will 
be able to stem the torrent that threatens to 
sweep away many of its members into the 
vortex of fashion and folly. Consistent 
therewith is the exhibit made in the furniture 
of our houses, which present on entering 
them so much that is strictly ornamental; 
the profusion of carved work, the statuary 
of marble and bronze, the paintings and 
other pictures, that meet the eye, and not less 
conspicuous, the display of flowers that yield 
no fragrance, and are dependent on the in- 
dustrious bee for their texture. Let us pause 
and reflect where the indulgence in these 
things will lead us; for they not only lay. 
waste the testimonies so dearly purchased in| 
the beginning of the Society, but, I fear, will 
divert the blessing and favor of Him who so. 
evidently covered the heads of our predeces-_ 
sors in the day of battle. Serious diseases 
require potent remedies, and we cannot be 
too earnest in testifying against these inroads. 
of the enemy, lest they “eat as doth a can- 
ker,” and leave us weak and powerless in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation. 
Example effects more than words, and until 
we do evince more of the cross-bearing, self- 
denying spirit of Him, who wore a seamless 
garment, we shall resemble the salt that has 
lost its savour. ad a 
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For ‘The Friend.” 
A Work for Every One. 


There are many in our Society, and no 
youbt in the religious world in general, who 
wel earnest longings for the welfare of Zion, 
iid the enlargement of her borders, who 
‘Jhen they compare their work with that of 
‘hers, believe it is not in their power to ad- 
lance the Redeemer’s kingdom in the small- 
ot degree. 

‘Some may imagine that their lives are too 
‘idden and too lowly to influence those 
‘sound them; while others, placed in more 
»mspicuous stations among men, believe they 
“ave no qualifications, whereby to do any 
/aing for Him whom they ardently wish to 
erve. I would have all these impressed with 
jae belief that a great work is required at the 
vands of every individual—a work so great 
vaat it is rarely accomplished as completely 
's it might be, or as it should be—l mean 
‘ae perfect reformation of himself. 

' The exhortation of our Saviour was, “ Be 
| 9 therefore perfect even as your Father in Hea- 
| en is perfect,” and [ am persuaded the more 
ive endeavour to attain to His standard, 
/arough His help, the more we shall advance 
(Gis kingdom. The world casts a critical 
lywe upon defects in Christian character, and 
juany, I believe, are deterred from walking 
}a the narrow way, by the inconsistent con- 
‘uct of the professed followers of Christ. The 
| ensorious exclaim, “ What is the worth of 
‘ais man’s religion if it is unable to restrain 
\is intemperate anger?’ Or question this 
‘iroman’s profession, whose lips are but too 
eady to detract from the merits of her 
|eighbours. Or of that of another who 
jyralks among her fellow-creatures with scarce- 
7 any exhibition of regard towards those 
whom she says do not interest her, forgetting 
‘nat their lonely, oppressed hearts, would re- 
vice at a sympathetic word. 

| “My brethren! ought these things so to 
\e@?” The Apostle says, “ Whatsoever things 
| re honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
oever things are pure, whatsoever things 
re lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
|,ort, if there be any virtue, or if there be any 
raise, think on these things.” And the exhor- 
| ation of our Saviour was “ Let your light 
'0 shine before men, that they may see your 
}-ood works and glorify your Father which is 
ja heaven.” Here, He has shown us the way 
-y which we may lead others to seek Him,— 
) y the efficacy of a good example; by patient 
/ontinuance in well doing; by adorning the 
octrines of Christ. And will any deem this 
. trifling or unimportant work ; or affirm that 
we endeavour to be faithful in the perform- 
| nce of what we believe to be the great du- 
| ies of life, nothing more will be required? 
jure we to pause here? I think not; and 
| hough we may gain ground slowly, and be 
}ensible of our inability of ourselves to con- 
}.end with our spiritual enemies, yet let us 
semember that help is laid on One that is 
sighty. Through Him we shall become 
saore than conquerors, and will be enabled 
‘0 show to others the beauty and the efficacy 
|»f that religion which Christ came to pro- 
}-aulgate, and to convince the unbelieving, 
}mvhere words would have little effect. 


God’s Method of Help—God did not take 
lep the three Hebrews out of the furnace of 


lions; he sent his angels to close the mouths|&c., and marked as being withheld by prin- 
of the beasts. He did not, in answer to the|ciple from much in which the community de- 
prayer of Paul, remove the thorn in the flesh,|lights and indulges. This very peculiarity 
but he gave him a sufficiency of grace to sus-| will constitute an important safeguard to the 
tain him. Society and its institutions. For not only 
does it preclude expectation of compliance 
with the ever varying demands of fashion, 
but, being an indication that the adult indivi- 
dual exhibiting it, or those who have provided 
it for children, at least profess to be opposed 
to the doubtful or irreligious pursuits or 
: amusements of the community in which they 

There are two passions of the human heart| live, its presence, where such are being in- 
which exhibit the powerful influence they are dulged in, must excite remark and disappro- 
exerting over the multitude, by the course of|bation, the very fear of which fortifies the 
extravagance and folly entering into the|tempted in their feeble resolutions to abstain. 
everyday affairs of life. They are pride and] Beside offering this obstacle to intimate and 
vanity. Both stimulate the desire for wealth ;| hurtful intercourse with the world, while it 
for to the complete gratification of each, money|allows-free flow of christian love for all, it 
is indispensable, while both admit of a close| tends forcibly to concentrate the associations 
association of covetousness with wastefulness.|and affections within the.circle made more 
Though pride may arrogate a strength capa-| congenial by similarity of habits as well as of 
ble of an independent existence, while vanity| principles, and thus the bonds of fellowship 
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leans on others for support, both have their 
tap-root in selfishness, and perfect their fruit 
from the same sap, changed by the character 
of the branch through which it flows. 

To watch against and overcome these po- 
tent foes to man’s best interest, is a serious 
part of the christian’s warfare. He cannot 
mingle in the world without the conscious- 
ness that it still lies in wickedness; that its 
favorite principles and its admired fashions 
are opposed to the religion of Jesus. If, there- 
fore, he would be a true disciple of Him who 
came to save the world, he must first conform 
in himself to his law; by which he will be 
emancipated from the dominion of these two 
potent enemies, and then use the means that 
may be put into his hands to preserve, or 
withdraw others from their hurtful tyranny. 
He must not only regulate his conduct by a 
higher standard than that by which unre- 
generate men measure their actions, but in his 
intercourse with them, his whole conversa- 
tion and example must be a protest against 
what the world most highly esteems. He 
feels the force of the injunction “ Be not con- 
formed to this world,” and that it is his duty 
to obey it. He is sensible of his natural weak- 
ness and the power of temptation. To be 
guarded from all that would minister to the 
pride or vanity of his heart, to be “trans- 
formed,” and to be kept unspotted by the 
world, he finds that his attire, his language, 
and his manner of life, must all be brought 
under the circumscribing restraints of the 
cross of Christ. Conduct is a language which 
all can understand. It is living preaching, 
and if it pleads for Christ, and for the sin pli- 
city and spirituality of his self-denying gospel, 
it speaks with a commanding eloquence which 
others cannot avoid hearing, and which they 
must respect. It ison these grounds that the 
testimony of the Society of Friends to plain- 
ness of dress, language, &c., has its foundation, 
and with this origin, together with the char- 
acter and magnitude of the evils it is designed 
to check, however it may be sneered at as 
pharisaical, or derided as a warfare with tri- 
fles, it challenges the test of experience and 
impartial investigation. 

Where a body of professors conscientiously 
entertain the christian principles here alluded 
to, and act in conformity therewith, it is a 
necessary consequence that as the world about 
them pursues the giddy round of fashion, it 


‘re, but he came downand walked with them. 


|e did not remove Daniel from the den of 
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will become singular in its garb, language, 


are tightened. 

Where the garb, language, &c., of Friends 
have a superstitious value attached to them, 
it, of course, constitutes a mischievous abuse. 
But that abuse is no better argument against _ 
them,*or their continuance, than similar ob- 
jections are to other forms under which are 
exhibited the practical exemplification of prin- 
ciples, of the utmost importance to mankind. 
Habits, when formed and fixed are of great 
power, and we may appeal to the convictions 
and experience of all our readers, whether 
laying aside the garb and language of Friends, 
does not open the way for more easily depart- 
ing from a faithful maintenance of testimo- 
nies, considered as “ weightier matters of the 
law ;” which departures, if witnessed in a 
plain Friend, would at once excite surprise 
and disgust at his inconsistency. 

The ideas of obligation and duty as con- 
nected with a subject which so many of our 
members say, in words, is too small to be 
thought seriously of, but which in conduct 
they show they have not strength enough in 
themselves to regulate, according to the self- 
denying profession they make, are, we know, 
distasteful to them. But the testimony as 
heretofore held, in its application and its fruits, 
bears evidence that it springs from christian 
principles which demand its perpetuity, and 
the adoption and influence of its correspond- 
ing habits on the Society universally. It 
strikes at vanity—a phase of selfishness— 
taking strong hold of the heart, hankering 
for admiration, and for assimilation with the 
vain in what they value and commend, and 
producing untold evils throughout the dif 
ferent ranks of society. When therefore the 
work of transformation, and the new birth 
begins, subjugation of this lust andjthe re- 
moval of its cherished offspring are among 
the first, and often the most humiliating of a 
true Friend’s struggles and conquests. He 
finds that the hacknied expression “ there is 
no religion in dress,” if true in the abstract, 
may convey a dangerous delusion ; because as 
the representative of obedience to the Divine 
will, dress is inseparably connected with the 
religion of Christ, Sophistical reasoning to 
prove that the plain apparel and language re- 
quired by the principles and discipline of the 
Society are dead forms, to be discarded as 
undignified and unjustifiable, cannot satisfy 
the dictates of conscience, give christian sta- 


bility, or ensure peace. The cross must be 
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taken up and borne in this respect as well as 
in greater things, not only for his own soul’s 
sake, but for the sake of others, and the ad- 
vancement of his Redeemer’s kingdom. 

We know the power of example, especially 
that set by those occupying important posi- 
tions in our religious Society. How lasting 
is the effect of parental character and pattern, 
on the habits of thought and conduct of 
children! Connected with these considera- 
tions, how suggestive is the injunction of our 
Saviour to his disciples, “Suffer little children 
to come unto me and forbid them not.” If 
we look back on our early years, we can 
hardly fail to see how greatly, though per- 
haps at the time, insensibly to ourselves, the 
principles, the feelings, and the examples 
employed in the family training have shaped 
our course through life. As the shadows of 
the evening are closing around us, do not the 
recollections of the past teach us, that in 
passing through the joyous, but danger 
strewed days of childhood and youth, while 
the spirits are exultant with hope, and the 
vicissitudes of life have not yet demonstrated 
the difference between gold and glitter, the 
well-timed restraints in dress and language, 
the affectionate care and encouragement to 
induce compliance with the requirements of 


our profession, which religious parents bestow 
by both precept and example, are means 
blessed by our Father in heaven in aiding 
children to resist the allurements of fashion, 
to escape the contamination of vain associ- 
ates, and incline them to listen to His still, 
small voice in their hearts. 

But if instead of performing this important 
duty, we see parents, and those in influential 
positions in our Society, by their verbal 
teaching, and more effective example, seeking 
to assimilate our members with the people of 
the world around them; inciting to remove 
the wholesome restraints which “plainness 
of speech, behaviour, and apparel” have here- 
tofore imposed upon the young and inexperi- 
enced; thus opening more widely the ave- 
nues which lead from innocence, retirement, 
and comparative security, into frivolity and 
dissipation, we may rest assured they are in- 
curring a fearful responsibility, and need to 
ponder well, whether instead of suffering the 
children to come to Christ they are not vir- 
tually hindering and forbidding them. 

Then let not those who see this departure 
from first principles in its true light, be weary 
or ashamed to maintain this among the other 
important Christian testimonies given to our 
religious Society; not doubting that the 
blessed head of the Church will own their 
faithfulness, and yet bless their labours. The 
history of christianity in its progress from 
the apostacy to its present improved condi- 
tion, has been a succession of struggles in 
opposition to the lusts of the human heart, 
and the spirit, manners, and maxims of the 
world. Its future triumphs must be attained 
by a similar series of conflicts, each not only 
affecting the present, but sending its influ- 
ence far into the future. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—A London dispatch of the 12th says, the 
weather to-day is intensely cold throughout Europe. 
At Paris the thermometer indicates thirty degrees be- 
low the freezing point. The Elbe is entirely closed to 
navigation on account of the ice. 

Agrarian outrages continue in Ireland. It is rumored 
that the British Cabinet are divided on the Irish land 
question, and that there is danger ofa split in the Libera] 
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party on that ground. John Bright has gone to the 
mountains of Scotland to recruit his health. He has 
been forbidden by his physicians to attend Parliament 
at present. 

The Queen’s speech was read at the opening of Parlia- 
ment on the 8th inst. She speaks of the friendly rela- 
tions entertained in all quarters toward England, aud 
expresses regret that indisposition prevented her from 
opening the session in person. Ani Irish land bill will 
be proposed by the Government, which will be calcu- 
lated to improve the relations existing between the land- 
lords and agricultural classes. In fulfilment of an en- 
gagement with the United States Government, a bill is 
proposed to define the status of foreigners desiring 
naturalization. An amendment to the laws which re- 
gulate and grant licenses for the sale of fermented and 
spirituous liquors, and several other legislative mea- 
sures, are recommended. 

A bill has been prepared, which will be submitted to 
Parliament at an early day, for making the interest on 
consols payable quarterly. 

Since the transfer of the telegraph lines to the govern- 
ment, the amount of domestic telegraphing has increased 
fully one-third. 

Another cable, to connect Wales and Rhode Island, 
will shortly be laid. A contract for the cable, to cost 
£600,000, has been signed. 

The great rock, near Ismalia, has been successfully 
removed from the bed of the Suez Canal. The mini- 
mum depth of water is now about 20 feet. 

Von Bismarck closed the session of the Prussian Diet 
on the 12th, with a speech. He regretted the spirit of 
opposition that had been shown in the Upper Chamber, 
and promised an extraordinary session soon. He made 
no reference to foreign affairs. 

A Munich dispatch says, the Bavarian Council is con~ 
sidering the subject of the dethronement of the king. 

A Vienna dispatch of the 13th says, Baron Von Beust, 
Prime Minister of the Austrian Empire, acting on a full 
understanding with all the governments of the Great 
Powers of Europe, has prepared a manifesto protesting 
in general terms against the Papal Syllabus, upon the 
discussion of which the Ecumenical Council is now en- 
gaged. It is announced that the Austrian Chamber of 
Deputies will take into consideration the repeal of the 
Concordat at its present session. 

The Ecumenical Council is delayed with the recep- 
tion of petitions from the clergy favoring the dogma of 
Papal infallibility. The ultramontanes are exceedingly 
bitter against Dr. Dollinger, for his letter against the 
proclamation of the dogma. 

“Cholera bas appeared in St. Petersburg, and it is 
stated is spreading rapidly throughout the empire. On 
the 9th inst., Anson Burlingame and the other members 
of the Chinese Embassy, had an audience with the Ozar, 
who received them kindly, and they at once proceeded 
with the preliminary negotiations of a treaty similar to 
that made with the United States. 

‘In the Spanish Cortes on the 12th, one of the Cabinet, 
in reply to a question, said the government was fully 
aware of the conspiracy of the Carlists. The govern- 
ment knew of the introduction of arms, the giving out 
of money, and the appointment of officers, but nothing 
would be done until an outbreak actually occurred, 
feeling able to crush it at once. Authority has been 
sent to the Spanish Minister at Wasbington, to make 
treaties of peace with the republics of South America. 

Henri Rochefort, the editor of the Marseillaise, was 
arrested on the evening of the 7th, as he was about en- 
tering a political meeting where many of his friends 
were assembled. He made no resistance and no appeals 
to the crowd, but as soon as the arrest became known 
the wildest scenes occurred. The President declared 
the insurrection had begun, the meeting broke up in 
disorder, and the crowd proceeded to barricade the 
streets. In various places the streets were filled that 
night with a disorderly multitude, and the tumults con- 
tinued on the following day, but the police, aided by a 
strong military force, restrained the mob and restored 
order. Several hundred persons were arrested, and a 
number were killed and wounded in the collisions be- 
tween the populace and police at the barricades. In 
the Corps Legislatif, Ollivier said he felt confident that 
the people of Paris were with the Government, and only 
a very small portion of the population desired to over- 
throw it. Rochefort, on the 14th, addressed a letter to 
the Prefect of Police, claiming in moderate and respect- 
fal terms, the right to furnish articles to his own jour- 
nal, without subjecting them to the examination of the 
keeper of his prison. Another prosecution has been 
commenced against La Marseillaise, for publishing false 
news. 

London.—Consols, 928. U. S, 5-20’s, of 1862, 873; 
of 1867, 86}; ten-forties, 83. 


Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 114d. ; Orleans, 
113d. Breadstuffs firm. 

Unirep Sratss.—Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 
324, Of old age, 11; inflammation of the lungs, 30; 
scarlet fever, 26; consumption, 39. 

The U.S. Treasury Payments for the quarter ending 
12th mo. 31st last, were as follows: Purchase of U.S. 
Bonds, $40,271,015.28 ; Redemption of Public Debt, 
$5,442,712; Interest of the Public Debt, $25,485,310.84; 
Indians and Pensions, $25,280,965.45; War, Navy, and 
Interior, $11,445,908.50. Total $107,925,912.07. 

Charleston, S. C., by a recent census, is found to have 
a population of 44,923, viz., 20,353 white and 24,570 
colored. : 

Miscellaneous.—The Russian Government has, through 
its Minister at Washington, made a demand upon the 
United States for the interest on the Alaska purchase- 
money, alleged to be due from the date of the stipula- 
tion of payment by. treaty to the actual date on which 
payment was made. 

There were 460 deaths in New York last week. The 
number of foreign letters received at the New York 
Post-office during the year 1869, was 5,154,704; money 
received for them $729,358; number of letters sent 
abroad 5,526,328, amount received therefor $718,214. 

The first train passed over the new Ohio bridge at 
Louisville, on the 12th inst. It consisted of a locomo- 
tive and ten cars—the latter crowded with passengers. — 

The Mobile Register is printed on paper made from 
the okra plant. That journal says the paper (which is 
of excellent quality) is made from the plant without the 
addition of rags or other substances, and that it can be 
made from okra twenty-five per cent. cheaper than from 
any other material. 

A bill granting the right of suffrage to women has 
passed both Houses of the Legislature of Utah, and been 
signed by the acting Governer. 

A bill bas been brought before the U.S. Senate to 
enforce the fifteenth amendment of the constitution, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. It provides 
that all citizens of the United States, without distinction 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, who 
are otherwise qualified to vote, shall be entitled to vote 
at all elections for President and members of Congress, 
and at all State, county, township and municipal elec- 
tions, held under the authority of the United States or 
of any State. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 14th inst. Mew York.— American gold 119}. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1178; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 113%; 
ditto, 10-40, 111%. Superfine State flour, $4.75 a $5; 
extra State, $5.15 a $5.40; shipping Ohio, $5.25 a $5.45; 
St. Louis flour, $6.55 a $9.25; southern $5.60 a $9.75. 
White Michigan wheat, $1.38; amber western, $1.32 a 
$1.34; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.19 a $1.20. Oats, 54 
a 55 cts. New western mixed corn, 78 a 90 cts.; old 
do., $1.04. Cotton, 25} a 264 cts. Philadelphia.— 
Superfine flour, $4.25 a $4.50; finer brands, $5 a $7.50. 
Red wheat, $1.24 a $1.26. Rye, 98 cts. New corn, 89 
a 91 cts. Oats, 53a 55 cts. Clover-seed, $8 a $8.12. 
Timothy, $4.75. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle 
at the Avenue Drove-yard reached about 1800 head. 
Extra cattle sold at 9% a 11 cts., a few choice at 15 cts.; 
fair to good, 7 a 94 cts., and common 5} a 6% cts. per 
lb. gross. Of sheep, 15,500 sold at 5 a 8} cts. per lb. 
gross, and 3100 hogs at $13 a $13.75 per 100 lbs. net, 
for corn fed. Baltimore. — Pennsylvania red wheat, 
$1.22 a $1.24; Maryland ditto, $1.35 a $1.48. Yellow 
corn, 95a 96 cts. Oats, 53 a 55 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Members of Kennett Monthly Meeting, 
per William House, $30; from “CO,” Salem, O., $15, for 
the relief of the Freedmen. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanrtrep—aA teacher for the Girls’ Reading School at 
this Institution. 
Early application is requested to 
Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth St., Phila. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., « 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., 


“ 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josnua H. WorrTHING- 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrer, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


? 


